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WINTER!—M. LAUX. 


‘NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


_ Tse Winter King was laughing, 
And his laugh rang bold and gay, 
“What shall we bring the children, 
To make glad their New Year’s Day?” 


' “Tl give,” said the Storm Cloud, tossing 
\ A rainbow up in the sky,— 
“Til give them lovely snowdrifts 
For snowballs by and by.” 


‘And I,” said Jack Frost, sparkling, 
. “Will bind the rivers tight, 
And give them all some skating; 
*T will fill them with delight.” 


“T,” said the North Wind, blowing, 
i. “Will help freeze up the snow, 
So they can all go sledding; 
That’s what they like, I know. 


“And so we all will help them— 
The Storm, the Snow, the Frost— 
And give them such a New Year’s Day, 
Its joy cannot be lost.” 
ANNA PLERPONT SIVITER. 


_ at the vivid colors in the sky. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KEYS OF RAINBOW-LAND. 


BY MABEL H. BARBER. 
Part I. 


ED, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet,—from under the sheltering 
branches of a tree two little girls 

watched the rainbow. They heard the swift 
drip-drop upon the leaves overhead and_ all 
about. They saw the world all wet and glis- 
tening, the air misty with falling rain, yet 
flooded with sunlight, and, best of all, sweeping 
wide in the sky, the rainbow,—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. Near by a 
fountain played. Its waters rose high, and fell 
with a pleasing plash into the marble basin. 
“‘Isn’t it beautiful!” cried Bobbett, looking 
“It seems to 
change this every-day spot into an enchanted 
garden. Everything looks fresh and new and 
lovely. But just think, Janet, if it is so pretty 
here, what must it be in Rainbow-land? Per- 
haps the very leaves and grass are red and 
yellow and purple, and the flowers—what must 
the flowers be like? I would like to go to 
Rainbow-land,” she added softly. ‘I wonder 


how one gets there? It must be a very long 
way. I wonder, too, where the gate is?” 

Bobbett looked at her companion, hoping 
that she might help her to answer these ques- 
tions. But she saw Janet’s brows brought 
down in a black little seowl and her lips pouting. 

**T don’t care for the horrid old rainbow,’’ 
she said. ‘‘The rain has spoiled everything, 
just when we wanted to play outdoors, too.” 

“OQ Janet! A moment ago you were com- 
plaining of the’ dust and heat, and now, just 
see, the rain has washed every leaf.” 

“‘Well, I didn’t want to be kept waiting under 
a dripping tree all this time,” scolded Janet. 

“Do you think we could find the gate?” 
Bobbett questioned. 

“What gate?” asked Janet, crossly. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know? The gate to Rain- 
bow-land. See, over there, the bright colors in 
the sky—it must be a beautiful land.” 

Janet laughed. 

‘‘Let’s hunt for it together,” persisted Bob- 
bett. 

“Silly,” sniffed Janet. ‘‘There isno Rainbow- 
land. Those colors are not real, and the country 
there is no prettier than this—and I’m sure 
this is homely enough.” 

Janet sat down on a log close to the trunk of 
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the tree to wait till the rain was over. She 
rested her elbows on her knees, and thrust her 
chin into the hollow of her hands. 

Bobbett, though her spirits were somewhat 
dashed, set bravely about finding some new 
amusement. As she looked about, a pretty 
sight caught her eye. There in the falling 
waters of the fountain shimmered and glistened 
a miniature rainbow. Bobbett clapped her 
hands in delight. It was like the great bow in 
the sky, only small and near at hand. She 
thought that it was her own, a toy made for 
her after the pattern of that great, far-off, brill- 
iant thing in the heavens. 

‘‘Janet!” she cried, thinking to share her 
pleasure with her playmate. But Janet only 
scowled, and kicked at the pebbles at her feet. 

A new thought came to Bobbett. 

‘Oh, I wonder—what if it should be? I 
almost believe it is. The toy rainbow may be 
the gate to Rainbow-land.” 

‘‘Have you the keys to the gate?” said a tiny 
voice, like the pipe of a bird in sweetness. 

Bobbett rubbed her eyes and looked again. 
There, on the curb, in a floating mist of rainbow 
colors,—orange melting into purple and blue 
and yellow,—-stood a beautiful fairy. The gold 
of her hair escaping from the silver of her cap 
fell about her gorgeous little figure like a mantle. 

Bobbett’s eyes glistened and snapped. She 
found no words to express her wonder. 

‘‘Have you the keys to the gate?’’ the sweet 
voice repeated. 

“‘The keys to the gate?’’ queried Bobbett, in 
slow surprise. ‘‘What are they like?” 

‘‘FPeel at your girdle, little mortal,” answered 
the fairy. 

Bobbett put her hand to her belt, and, sure 
enough, there hung a tiny basket in which were 
many keys. 

“Come, then, see if they will fit,” said the 
fairy. As she spoke, she struck the curb a 
sharp little blow with her wand. 

Bobbett had never before seen a keyhole in 
the curb. 

“What a funny place for a keyhole,” she 
laughed, taking from her’ basket the first key 
that her fingers touched. The little girl was 
not afraid, feeling sure that the fairy was as 
good as she was beautiful. 

Bobbett noticed that the key was rare and 
delicate, and that on it in letters of gold filagree 
the word, ‘‘ Kindness”? was wrought. 

On looking up from fitting the key in the 
lock, she saw that the fairy no longer stood 
upon the curb, but under the arch of the tiny 
rainbow. From amid the falling waters of the 
fountain she beckoned to Bobbett, and laughed, 
and nodded, and beckoned again, and then 
Bobbett saw that which surprised her very 
much. While the brilliant glow of light upon 
the water was all about the fairy, and the soft 
spray fell without ceasing, there yet remained 
a dry pathway leading to the spot where the 
little creature stood. 

“Tm going to Rainbow-land!” -Bobbett cried 
joyously, forgetting ail about gloomy little 
Janet who sat under the tree hugging her dis- 
appointment. 

She walked under the spray of the fountain, 
and was not wet. The drops splashed and 
bubbled at her feet, leaving her as dry as though 
a shower of diamonds had fallen upon ‘her. 

All about her the soft lights played—now 
red, now orange, now green, now changing to 
blue and violet. Hovering a little way before 
her was the rainbow fairy with shimmering hair 
escaping from silver cap. 

Soon they came to a little pearl gateway. 
Bobbett feared that she must turn back; for, 


although it, was so low that she could easily have 
vaulted it, she knew that there were invisible 
barriers, and that only they could pass for 
whom the hinges should turn. 

While she hesitated, the fairy said, 
your second key.’’ 

Bobbett took from her basket a key on which 
was written, ‘‘Unselfishness.” Before she had 
time to fit it to the keyhole, the gate swung 
wide. In wonderment she entered the strange 
country ,—the long-dreamed-of Rainbow-land. 

On every hand grew beautiful trees, their 
boughs laden with great clusters of fruit that 
were ripe and ready to fall into her grasp. 
There were great golden balls ready to melt in 
her mouth, spheres of purple which bubbled 
with a delicious, juicy drink, also clusters and 
clusters of red and green grapes which hung 
from clinging vines. She picked and ate as 
many as she wished. She played under the 
trees until she was tired. Then, after storing 
away some of the wonderful fruit in her basket, 
she bethought herself of her guide. 

A little way down the path was a gap in a 
stone wall, but thick grown with thorns and 
brambles. Beyond she caught glimpses of 
gayly blooming flowers. She remembered her 
basket, and took from it the key of ‘‘Good 
Cheer.” The thorns and brambles drew back 
as if by magic. The fairy passed through, and 
Bobbett followed. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVING AND CIVING. 


Woo is it smiles through the Christmas morn— 
The Light of the wide creation? 
A dear little child in a stable born, 
Whose love is the world’s salvation. 
He was poor on earth, but he gives us all 
That can make our life worth the living; 
And happy the Christmas day we call 
That is spent for his sake in giving; 
He shows us the way to live:' 
Like him let us love and give. 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS WIND. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


oe O you know what the wind is doing?” 

D asked Gladys. 

‘‘Tt is shaking the trees,’ smiled 
grandmother. ‘‘It is what many people call 
the disagreeable east wind.”’ 

‘“‘How do you know? I haven’t seen you 
glance out of the windows all the morning. And 
while so many have been saying, ‘How dark and 
cold it is!’ your knitting needles have clicked 
on as if the sun were shining brightly, and as if 
you could go on that nice visit which you had 
planned for to-day.” 

“‘T knew from what quarter the wind was 
blowing from several hints, dearie. In the first 
place, you brought in a nice lot of wood for the 
fire, and made but little noise withit. Then you 
brought a beautiful bouquet for me. Did 
you think that would keep me from noticing 
about the clouds and wind?”’ 

“Not just that,” smiled Gladys, ‘‘but I did 
wish to make you just as comfortable and happy 
as I could. You haven’t been to visit us since 
we moved out here on the prairies. By what 
name do you call an east wind like this, grand- 
mother?” 

‘“‘The Christmas wind. Would you like to 
hear a story about that name? 

“Well, dearie, when I was a girl older than 
you are, I hada sad habit of complaining about 


the weather. And, when the wind blew from 
the east, I am afraid there was often a dark 
frown on my face. But, at last, I went to visit 
my grandmother, who lived on the coast. I 
had heard a great deal about the cold winds 
which blew in from the sea, and how they kept 
on wailing and moaning for days together. So 
there was a very disappointed look on my face 
when I came down to breakfast one morning 
and found the wind driving the rain against the 
east windows. 

‘«<Ffow can you smile on such a day as this?’ 
I asked my grandmother. 

“““Oh, this is the Christmas wind,’ she an- 
swered. ‘Two of your uncles have been at 
sea a long time, and this is the wind which will 
bring them towardshome. If the gale was blow- 
ing from the shore, they might not be here to 
spend the holidays with us. But now I know 
they will be here. I am always so glad when 
I can have all my children with me at Christ- 
mas.’ 

“*And is my uncle Hal one of these who is on 
his way home?’ I asked eagerly. 

“*Yes, the uncle who sent you the nice sandal- 
wood box last Christmas,’ said’ grandmother. 
‘He was so glad that he guéedad the very thing 
which you wanted most.’ 

““«And the Christmas wind brought him home 
with that?’ I asked. ‘Oh, I see that I should 
not have had it if the skies had kept clear and the 
winds had blown the way I wished them to.’ 

“«Yes, dear. And all such rough winds are 
bringing nearer to us precious gifts and bless- 
ings.’ ”’ 

‘“And it’s just so with the winds out here on 
the prairies,” said Gladys. ‘‘The best rains 
we get for the crops come when the east winds 
blow. I'll tell you something about it, so that 
you can keep it in the big book in which you 
write down all such things.” 

“‘T shall be very glad to hear the story,’’ said 
grandmother, ‘‘especially from a child who 
has been so thoughtful and kind as you have. 
But, before you begin your story, let me ‘see if 
this mitten which I am knitting with such care 
fits you just as it should. It will grow faster on 
this day, when the Christmas wind keeps me 
from going out of doors.” 

“Oh,” said Gladys, in happy surprise, ‘‘are you 
making that forme?” 

‘*Yes, dearie: I know of no one who is more 
worthy of this gift. It is nice that you have 
learned so early in life not to complain about 
the winds.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BEARS’ CHRISTMAS SURPRISE. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. ( 


FEW days before Christmas ever 80 

many soft, woolly toy bears were com- 

fortably seated along the shelves in the 
show window of a large toy store. 

There were big bears and little bears, white 
ones and black ones, buff, brown, gray, and cin- 
namon color ones; and every single one of them 
looked happy, because they were planning 
Christmas surprise. 

Peaches and Cream sat in the very middle 
the window. She was pure white, all but her 
pink nose. Beside her sat Velvet Foot and 
Billie Button, and then came Dixie and Carrots, 
Colonel and Bobs, Steel Coat, Silver Slipper, 
Gray Top, and all the others. 

No wonder all the people stopped on their way 
by, and stayed so long they almost lost thei 
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‘had to run all the rest of the way. And every- 
body, old and young, had picked out a favorite 
‘bear before leaving. 

, During the morning somebody came into the 

‘store, and asked for Billie Button. 

‘*Oh, he is only a sample,’’ replied the shop- 
‘keeper. ‘‘All those you see in the window are 

ples. The duplicates are inside.” And 
then Billie Button heard something about 
Special Sale after Christmas,’ and the word 
‘‘Sample” again. 

That night all the bears talked it over. 
‘‘Sample, indeed!’”” Peaches and Cream sniffed 
with that pink nose of hers high in the air, until 
she looked so funny it made them all laugh, and 
then they felt good-natured. 

Velvet Foot put her paw up to her forehead 
and looked very wise for a moment, and then 
she said very softly, so that none of the toys in 
the opposite window could hear: ‘‘T’ll tell you 
what we can do. So many little poor children 
have been peering through the window at us, 
and wishing their fathers were ‘rich enough’ to 
buy us, that I think we could give them a Merry 
Christmas, every one. When Christmas Eve 
comes, let us all leave this window, and hunt up 
all the poor children in town, and make them 
just as happy as we can.” 

‘* Agreed!” they all cried in one breath, clap- 
ping their paws. 

_ And so that was the reason that, as people 
came and stared at them every day, they were 
not jealous of each other’s fur-or figure or face, 
because they had no time to think of themselves, 
they were so busy planning. Finally Christmas 
Eve came. 

‘«Let’s have a dance before we go,” said Vel- 
vet Foot. So they all pranced about on their 
hind legs with their ears pricked up and their 
heads on one side, while two young cubs found 
some boxing-gloves, and had a regular frolic 
boxing with each other. Such a time as they 
all enjoyed! Carrots danced about with a 
clothes-pin that belonged to a set of housekeeping 
toys, and Peaches and Cream waltzed with a toy 
giraffe. Silver Slipper went round and round, 
waving first one paw in the air and then the 
other, as she glided in and out among the others, 
and Billie Button danced with a toy fish that 
stood on his tail, to make him tall enough. And 
all the while a Jack-in-the-Box kept putting his 
head out as they went by, calling ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas! Merry Christmas!” and of course, then 
all the other toys joined in the fun. 

' All at once a rapping was heard on the 
partition which divided the toy store from a 

-_dry-goods store, and a faint voice said, ‘‘Open the 

door!’”’ Sure enough, there was a small door be- 
tween, and Bobs had it open in less than no time. 

A roll of beautiful red ribbon stood on the 
other side of the door, and said, ‘‘We have heard 
your Christmas plan, and we want to go with 
you.” 

“‘T am sure we would be becoming if you tied 
us about your necks,’ added a handsome 
-orange-color ribbon, and so all the bears went 
over to the counter where the ribbons were kept, 
saying, as they gathered about: ‘‘Of course we 
will take you. The touch of color will add 
greatly to our attractions.” 

’ The big bears and little bears all hurried 
about, choosing which color would be most 
effective. Velvet Foot tied a big purple bow 
under her chin, while Peaches and Cream took 
a pink ribbon, almost the shade of her pink nose. 
‘Billie Button wore a bright red one, and Steel 

Coat one of pale blue. Bobs preferred a green 
bow and Colonel chose a yellow one, and before 

_yery long every one was supplied. 


When the toys saw the bears ready. to start, 
they cried, ‘‘We want to go, too!” 

“‘Come along,’ responded the bears, and so a 
long line was formed, headed by some toy 
policemen with little round music-boxes in their 
hands, so there might be music on the way. 

Just as they were all about to leave, a heavy 
snow-squall came up. 

“Tt will never do to get our feet wet,” said 
Billie Button. 

“‘Or our ribbons,” added Peaches and Cream. 

“Let’s get some rubbers to put on,” Gray 
Top suggested. 

‘‘And some umbrellas,’ added Peaches and 
Cream. 

So they all went over to another part of the 
store where the dolls’ rubbers were kept. To 
be sure, they were a little loose in the heel and a 
little narrow across for the bears, but they all 
managed to put them on, somehow. 

There were no umbrellas, so each one took 
a doll’s fancy silk parasol, selecting those that 
matched their neck ribbons as nearly as possible. 

As they walked along, hunting for the little 
poor children they were going to surprise, they 
never noticed that the snow-squall was over, 
but kept on in the bright moonlight, with their 
fancy parasols held over their heads. As they 
separated one by one, they called to each other. 
‘“Merry Christmas!” 

Of course, every little poor child in the whole 
town was filled with delight on Christmas morn- 
ing to have a toy woolly bear, and they shouted 
‘*Merry Christmas!” every, little while all day 
long. 

If the woolly bears had hearts, which seems 
quite likely, they must have been very happy; 
for there is no happiness quite like that of mak- 
ing others happy. 

When the shop-keeper went to see if every- 
thing in the store was all right, he found a piece 
of paper pinned up in the empty show window, 
and on it these words: ‘‘Merry Christmas! 
Yours truly, Billie Button.” And then the 
shop-keeper laughed as he had not laughed in 
years, which showed that his heart was in the 
right place, after all. 


MUD PIES. 


Or all the enjoyments under the skies, 

There’s nothing so jolly as making mud pies. 

Prepare a nice shingle, or short, narrow plank, 

Lay it carefully down on a bright, sunny bank, 

Take the freshest of earth and the cleanest of 

sand, : 
And mix them up thoroughly well with your 
hand; 

Add a cupful of water, then stir with a stick— 

A little more water if it seems too thick. 

Now take up a lump of this beautiful dough, 

About just enough for a mud pie you know; 

Roll it softly around and give it a pat, 

Don’t have it too humpy, and yet not too flat, 

Lay it down on the board to bake in the sun— 

Then make all the others just like this one. 

Then sprinkle white sand over each little cake, 

And leave them about fifteen minutes to bake. 

And, when they are done, you'll certainly say, 

‘«That’s the best fun I’ve had for many a day.” 
Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LENNIE’S RABBITS. 
BY S. J. YOUNG. 

HERE were two of them, and they were 
al the whitest, plumpest little fellows, 
dotted here and there with spots of 
black, and eyes that exactly matched the spots, 

so black and shiny. 


Lennie was very fond of his baby pets, and 
built the cutest little house all himself for them 
to sleep in nights, and then enclosed it in a 
yard, so they would be safe from would-be in- 
truders, and also have a chance to run about 
and play. He enjoyed feeding the bunnies 
and seeing them grow, and sometimes he would 
take them in his arms, and they would snuggle 
down in his neck so confidingly, as much as 
to say, ‘‘We know you will protect us from all 
harm.’ 

He would often in this way carry them across 
the way, and show them to his auntie, and she 
would admire them to his entire satisfaction, 
They. had great fun hopping about -the yard 
and playing together; but woe to pussy-cat if 
she made her appearance, for she would be 
sure to be whipped and sent off as fast as her 
legs could carry her. 

All through the warm weather the rabbits 
lived in their outdoor pen, but, when the 
weather got cooler, Lennie’s papa told him he 
had better move them to the barn where it 
would be warmer forthem. So his papa helped 
him build a nice warm pen for them and put 
them in it, so now they were quite near neighbors 
to the mooly cows and Kate, the old farm horse. 

They had got to be now nearly grown, when 
one morning Lennie went as usual to give his 
pets their breakfast, but he came running back 
to the house, with the tears streaming down 
over his cheeks, and said one-of them was 
dead. Then papa and mamma and little sis- 
ter Flossie had to go and see, and, sure enough, 
there lay one little bunny cold and stiff. 

‘What shall I do without my dear little 
bunny?” said Lennie; ‘‘and his mate will be so 
lonely without him.” 

““T should fink he’d ery, too, if he feels sorry,’ 
said little Flossie. 

“‘Oh! he hain’t got no tears to ery with,’’ 
said the older and much wiser brother. 

‘Anyway, we'll have to take him to the 
funeral when we bury him to-morrow,” said 
Flossie, ‘‘for he’s his truly only bruver, and 
*twouldn’t look well for him not to go.” 

But alas! the following morning bunny 
No. 2 was missing, and all search was vain, for 
he was nowhere to be found. 

It was a sad procession that followed little 
bunny to the burial-spot Lennie had selected, 
and with many tears he was tenderly laid in 
his little grave, and then carefully covered, so 
nothing could find and carry him off, as they 
had his little brother, and later his auntie 
wrote the following appropriate inscription: 


Here lies little Bunny who died this year 
Of indigestion or something severe. 

He left one brother, but, strange to relate, 
It is feared he met with a still sadder fate. 


Firmness is great; persistency is greater. 
Nrnon pre LENCLos. 


THREE THINGS TO LEARN. 


N exchange has admirably stated three 
principles of living which, if followed 
out, would considerably reduce the 

world’s gloom: 

Learn to stop croaking. If you cannot see 
any good in this world, keep the bad to your- 
self. 

Learn to keep your own troubles to yourself. 
The world is too busy to care for your ills and 
SOrrows. 

Learn to. greet your friends with a smile. 
They carry too many frowns in their own hearts 
to be bothered with any of yours. 
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Never let us be discouraged with ourselves. It 
-is not when we are conscious of our faulis that we 
are the most wicked: on the contrary, we are less 
so. We see by a brighter light; and let us remem- 
ber, jor our consolation, that we never percerve 
our sins till we begin to cure them. FRNELON. 


IN TRUST. 


Tr’s coming, boys, 

It’s almost here; 

It’s coming, girls, 

The grand New Year! 

A year to be glad in, 

Not. to be bad in; 

A year to live in, 

To gain and give in; 

A year for trying, 

And not for sighing; 

A year for striving 

And hearty thriving; 

A bright new year, 

Oh! hold it dear; 

For God who sendeth, 

He only lendeth. 
Mary Mares DopcEr 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A WONDERFUL CHARACTER. 
BY E. FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 


HRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, born in 
C 1626, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was, like Elizabeth Tudor, daughter of 
Henry VIII., a disappointment to her father. 
Each expected a son, but each concealed his 
diasppointment under a cloak of publie rejoic- 
ing Elizabeth had a happy childhood, free 
from state cares. Not so with Christina, who 
from the age of six was already in a position 
of responsibility. 

Before Gustavus Adolphus left for his last 
campaign, he gave instructions for her educa- 
tion. It was to be simple and severe, and was 
to include the attainments of a man and ex- 
clude all the sentiments of her sex, except 
virtue and modesty. The queen mother was 
excluded from sharing in the work of education 
and influence of any kind. Her tutor was 
John Mathie, and her Aunt Catharine lady 
companion. 

The duties of state occupied her at an early 
age, for at seven years old we find her giving 
audience on her throne to an embassy from 
Muscovy, which came to present condolences 
on the death of her father, the late king. It 
appears she was warned by her counsellors 
that the appearance of strangely garbed and 
bearded men might alarm her; but she only 
found the ambassadors, and not herself, im- 
pressed by the interview. 

In the same year she went in state with the 
Senate and nobility to meet her mother, who 
had returned from Germany, conveying the 
body of Gustavus Adolphus to Sweden for 
interment. The Senate having decided that 
she should live with her mother and be a com- 
panion for a few months, during her great, grief, 
she plunged into study, and devoted six hours 
in the morning and as much in the evening. 

Her attitude towards life was instinctively 
Spartan. She early accustomed herself to 
hunger and thirst by going for days without 
drink and hours without food. To cold and 
heat she became insensible, and by sleeping 
on the ground and taking prolonged walks 
and rides attempted to inure herself against 
fatigue. She was proficient in the French, 
German, Italian, English, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew tongues. 
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After ten years’ rule she relinquished the 
throne of Sweden and travelled in Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, and France. She died in 
Rome in 1689, and the Pope Innocent XI. 
ordered public obsequies, although Christina 
had left directions for a plain funeral. Dressed 
in a gown of white brocade, embroidered with 
colored flowers and threads of gold, her body 
was transported in her carriage to the parish 
church of St. Dorothea. Preceded by the 
confraternities, it was escorted thence, with 
face exposed, to St. Peter’s, where it received 
burial in the erypt. 


THE ONE-TALENT MAN. 


He couldn’t sing, and he couldn’t play; 
He couldn’t speak, and he couldn’t pray; 
He’d try to read, but break right down, 
Then sadly grieve at smile or frown. 


While some with talents ten begun, 
He started out with only one. 

‘With this,” he said, ‘‘V’ll do my best, 
And trust the Lord to do the rest.” 
His trembling hand and tearful eye 
Gave forth a word of sympathy. 7 
He whispered words that calmed that breast. 
And little children learned to know, 

When grieved and troubled, where to go. _ 
He loved the birds, the flowers, the trees, 
And, loving him, his friends love these. 
His homely features lost each trace 

Of homeliness, and in his face 

There beamed a kind and tender light 

That made surrounding features bright. 
When illness came, he smiled at fears, 

And bade his friends to dry their tears. 

He said ‘‘Good-bye,” and all confess 

He made of life a grand success. 


‘ Selected, 


If I might control the literature of the house- 
hold, I would guarantee the well-being of Church 
‘and State. Bacon. 


) I PACK MY TRUNK 
_ Waar shall I pack up to carry 
. \ From the old year to the new? 
T’ll leave out the frets that harry, 
, Thoughts unjust and doubts untrue. 


' Angry words—ah, how I rue them! 
, Selfish deeds and choices blind— 
Any one is welcome to them! 

T shall leave them all behind. 


Plans? The trunk would need be double. 
Hopes? They’d burst the stoutest lid. 

Sharp ambitions? Last year’s stubble! 
Take them, old year! Keep them hid! 


All my fears shall be forsaken, 
All my failures manifold; 
_ Nothing gloomy shall be taken 
To the new year from the old. , 


But Pll pack the sweet remembrance 
Of dear friendship’s least delight; 
All my jokes—I’ll carry them hence; 

All my stores of fancies bright; 


My contentment—would ’twere greater! 
All the courage I possess; 

All my trust—there’s not much weight there 
All my faith, or more, or less; 


All my tasks—I’ll not abandon 
One of these, my pride, my health; 
_ Every trivial or grand one 
Is a noble mine of wealth.. 


And V’ll pack my choicest treasures, 
Smiles I’ve seen and praises heard, 
\ Memories of unselfish pleasures, 
Cheery looks, the kindly word. 


Ah, my riches silence cavil! 
To my rags I bid adieu! 
_ Like a Croesus I shall travel 
From the old year to the new! 
Amos R. WELLS. 
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A FLOATING CHURCH. 
S\ BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


q WAY off across the seas, some ten miles 
A away, a faint sound of a bell was heard. 
: It was a still, beautiful Sunday morning, 
_ just time for church at home; but how it star- 
_tled us! 
iH Up went the signals on our steamer to see if 
help was needed on the fishing smack that the 
sharp eyes of our captain, with the aid of a 
good glass, could discern across the horizon. 
“‘Other boats are gathering about, too,” 
exclaimed one of our passengers. ‘‘What can 
the matter be, I wonder?” 
“Tt is one of the floating churches,” said our 
captain, softly. ‘‘They are all gathering for 


‘service, and soon, if the wind continues in the ' 


tight direction, we may be able to hear the 

_ hymns sung.” 

‘Floating churches? Do tellus about them,” 
cried a lady in a long steamer coat. 


“*That fleet of vessels is out here in the North 


Sea fishing. They are gone ten or twelve weeks 
‘ from their Dutch, French, or English homes. 
‘a ‘There are in each fleet of vessels twenty or thirty 
* smacks, with a captain, mate, and four or five 

‘sailors, 
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FROM A CAPRI TERRACE. 
From a Copley Print. 


[Courtesy of Curtis and Cameron. 


iC. C, COLEMAN. 
Copyriyht, 1900.] 


“‘Hivery Sunday, unless there is a storm, the 
boats moor near this church and join in hymns 
and prayer, and, whenever practical, a printed 
sermon in the different languages is passed to 
the captain of each vessel to be read aloud.” 

“‘What a capital idea!’’ said a little American 
clergyman, standing near. ‘‘Why could not 
something like that be done for our Gloucester 
fishermen on the Grand Banks? But hark, 
listen!’’ 

Across the Water came faint sounds of sing- 
ing, for the fleet were close together now, and 
the many deep voices of the sturdy fishermen 
floated afar over the blue summer seas. 

‘There is the hospital ship at the extreme 
right of the fleet,’ continued the captain. 
“They fly a red-cross flag and carry several 
men, acquainted with surgery and medicine, 
who attend to the sailors that fall sick during 
the fishing season, which is so very difficult, in 
the winter weather especially.” 


‘*Do these sailors ever find time to read?”’- 


asked the lady in the long steamer coat. 

‘Yes, indeed, when they are off duty or are 
sailing from one fishing ground to another. 
On the church ship there is a very good library. 
They pass books back and forth every few days 
to the other boats. There is never an idle 
moment on board of these fishing smacks. 
There is the salting down of the fish to be done, 
the placing of the great catch in the ice boxes, 
the mending of the sea clothes, so that the men 
much more than earn the four or five dollars 
that they get for each week’s labor.” 

By the time the. captain ‘had finished his 
little talk, the floating village was starting off 
to a new fishing ground, led by their admiral, 
who signalled the route with flags by day and 
with lights by night, reminding one of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, who fol- 
lowed the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night, when on their way to the Prom- 
ised Land. 


REVERENCE IN GOD’S HOUSE. 


E go to school for education, to church 
for worship and inspiration. Hach 
place demands and merits a proper 

We should severely frown upon 
Tt is the place for 


behavior. 
levity and noise in church. 
silence and reverence. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
CAPRI. 
BY RICHARD LINCOLN. 


HE island of Capri, that lies like a jewel 
of marvellous beauty in a perfect setting, 
is distinguished for having continuously 

been the most noted resort of its size, from the 
days of the Roman Emperor Augustus down 
to the present hour, when it is thronged with 
tourists and resident foreigners. Hence one 
may safely say that there is in the world no 
other island so small about which so much has 
been written. Why has it charmed its thou- 
sands of visitors for nearly two thousand years? 

From your window in Naples you look across 
the dancing waters of the blue, foam-splashed 
bay to the indigo profile of Capri, which seems 
like a great leopard crouching only a few miles 
away. In reality, it is nearly a score of miles 
distant. You are scarcely landed from the 
tiny steamboat before your eyes are held en- 
tranced by the color of sea and sky, of gardens 
of flowers, of huge, towering cliff sides, the gray 
of which is here and there relieved by brilliant 
tufts and clumps of gorse and snapdragons. 
You see the gayly costumed natives tending 
their flocks along the roadside or gathering 
the fruit from small orangeries. Your ear 
is held by the ever-present sense of music in the 
air, and you meet lads thrumming guitars and 
mandolins to accompany a little sister’s lilting 
Neapolitan melody. 

These are qualities that, howsoever enduring, 
might not seem sufficient to make up the 
peculiar charm which nearly every one upon 
his first visit to Capri discovers for himself. 
This island, supposed to be the first territory 
occupied in Southern Italy by the colonizing 
Greeks, certainly appealed to the mighty 
Augustus as much on account of this charm as 
on account of its strategic importance in naval 
manceuyres and also its nearness to Rome. 
The next monarch to take up residence at Capri 
was Tiberius, whom gossip chronicles as having 
been a monster in: human shape, but who we 
have no reason to suppose was other than a 
flighty ruler, whose means backed up his will 
to do eccentric and extravagant feats. He 
it was who caused to be erected the palaces 
which, report tells us, were visions of splendor, 
and of which to-day only the scant ruins crest 
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the point overlooking the Bay of Naples and the 
Sorrento peninsula. 

In 1806 Capri was seized by the English from 
the French rulers of Southern Italy, but it 
was wrested back by a clever assault only two 
years later. Of course, it now belongs to the 
kingdom of Italy. 

A residence of at least several months is 
necessary before one can properly get to know 
Capri and the Capriotes, as the inhabitants 
are called. But this is well worth one’s while, 
if he has the leisure or disposition for it. During 
seemingly numberless walks and climbs one can 
explore for one’s self much that is interesting, 
which he cannot find already written down 
for him in a guide-book. Most of the Capriotes 
are reticent and suspicious of strangers; but, 
by the exercise of genuine interest without idle 
curiosity, one may make delightful, even life- 
long friends among this simple-hearted peasantry. 

The picture now given shows the view from 
a typical Capri terrace, overlooking the sea 
as far as the neighboring island of Ischia. It 
is taken from a painting by an American artist, 
so long a resident of Capri that his work is as 
accurate as it is suggestive of the calm and 
ever-peaceful charm of this enchanted island. 


WHO’D THINK? 
“*Wuo’p think that a little spot like that,” 
It is hard to understand ,— 
He drawled out the words, a way he had,— 
“Would hurt like a whole sore hand?” 
*Twas a tiny boy who made this speech. 
He meant a wee burn on his finger; 
But his queer little speech 
May a lesson teach 
Well worth our while to remember. 


*“Who’d think that a little spot like that 
Would hurt like a whole sore hand?” 
”Tis a dozen years back, yet his look and tone 
Still fresh in my memory stand. 
And his long-drawn words a lesson bring 
That we’ll heed if we are wise: 
There is many a thing 
Besides burns that sting 
Much more than we’d think from their size. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 
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ADA’S SELF-DENIAL. 
BY GERHARDT HOWARD. 


T was a dull, cold morning in February, and 
those who were weather wise. said there 
was to be a fall of snow. Two weeks had 

passed since the last storm, and the ponds were 
like glass. 

Ada stood on the street corner holding in her 
hand eight bright, shining quarters, the last of 
which had just been given her by her father to 
buy a pair of skates in place of the old worn out 
ones of her mother. She knew just where the 
coveted treasure hung in the window of the 
hardware store just around the corner, and yet 
she hesitated. 

Ada was ten years old. Her father was a 
poor man with a large family; but by dint of 
hard labor he managed to provide food and 
clothing, although they knew little of luxury. 

Ada had earned the greater part of the two 
dollars taking care of her aunt’s baby and doing 
errands, and her father had promised her the 
last quarter Saturday night. All day Sunday 
her thoughts would wander, and she saw herself 
skimming over the ice. 

Then why this hesitation on Monday morn- 
ing? 


. girl was aroused. 


About ten minutes’ walk from Ada’s home 
lived a little girl about her own age and her 
classmate at school. Maud lived with her 
bachelor uncle, who kept a shop. Her father 
and mother had several years before gone each 
his own way, and left the little daughter to the 
mercy of the world. 

Poor little Maud had wandered about the 
streets with uncombed hair, tattered garments, 
cold and hungry, and no one put out a hand 
to help. Her uncle allowed her to share the 
miserable place he called home, but she sadly 
missed a mother’s care. The mothers of the 
other little girls of the village regarded her as 
wholly unfit for their daughters’ companion, so 
the little waif was compelled to go about alone 
or with a crowd of street idlers. 

On the morning preceding the opening of our 
story Mr. Mason, the kind-hearted pastor, on 
his way to church discovered little Maud by 
the brook catching frost fish, and, after much 
persuasion, induced her to promise to come to 
the Sunday School. As soon as he had passed 
out of sight, Maud hurried home to make her- 
self as tidy as possible, delighted that the min- 
ister should stop on his way and invite her to 
go to his church. 

She was early at the church door, and as soon 
as the morning service was ended she slipped 
into the church, and found her place in a class 
of merry, wide-awake girls of her own age, the 
most of them her classmates at school; but the 
contrast in her clothing and theirs was so ap- 
parent she felt almost a stranger. 

“T don’t look as well as they do,” she was 
thinking. ‘‘But I’ll ask Uncle Willard to give 
me a new dress and hat this very week, and I'll 
comb my hair the way Carrie does.” 

She was awakened from her reverie by the 
kind voice of the superintendent saying, “Now, 
children, we will read together the Twenty-third 
Psalm.” 

Each girl in the class opened her Bible, found 
the place, and sat waiting for the signal to begin. 

At school Maud was a bright little pupil and 
the best reader of her class, but she had never 
owned a Bible in her life. As the reading began, 
she leaned toward the little girl who sat nearest 


her, and, looking on her book, read with the ~ 


others. . 

“Oh,” she whispered, when they had finished, 
“isn’t this fine! I’m coming every Sunday 
now.”’ Hardly had she finished speaking when 
a tall, haughty woman came swiftly down the 
aisle, and said to her daughter, who had allowed 
Maud to read from her book, “Mandy, move 
over in this end of the seat, and use your, own 
Bible, and let Maud find one of her own.” 

All the passion within the poor motherless 
“JT don’t want to use her old 
Bible, Mrs. Golden, and I won’t ever come to 
your old Sunday School again.” And with this 
she rushed from the room, leaving a bewildered 
company behind, hurried on while angry tears 
blinded her until she reached the little stretch 
of woods where there were no houses. Here she 
flung herself upon the snow and burst into a fit 
of passionate weeping. 

Ada had been delayed this morning, and came 
over the hill just as Maud had thrown herself 
down. Her sympathetic nature would not 
allow her to “pass by on the other side,’ and 
she paused to find the cause of this strange pro- 
ceeding. “Poor Maud, don’t ery. You shall 
look on with me, and you may sit beside me,’’ 
said the gentle little Samaritan when she had 
heard the tale of woe. 

“No, I won’t try to be good any more. 
Everybody thinks I’m bad, and I may as well 
be,”’ sobbed the broken-hearted girl. 


“T don’t think you are, and I wish you would 
go back with me now,” pleaded Ada, in her most 
tender tone. 

“T won’t ever go to Sunday School again till 
I have good clothes like the other girls and a 
Bible all my own, so Mrs. Golden won’t have a 
chance to take her girl away from me again,” 
was the reply. 

Ada could not linger longer, and with a few 
tender words she left the weeping girl and 
hastened on to the church, her loving little heart 
filled with sympathy for the sufferer. She had 
a hard battle with her conscience that night, 
and fell asleep trying to effect a compromise. 

Morning found her as far from a decision as 
before; and, when her father had given her that 
last quarter, saying, “Ada, this makes your two 
dollars. Run down and buy your skates,” she 
put on her cloak and hood and hurried away to 
purchase the skates. 

“T’ll give Maud my old Bible, and I’ll let her 
usé my skates sometimes,” she was saying to 
her inner self. 

“But, would you want anybody to give you 
an old book?” asked that troublesome voice. 

“Well, the money is mine, and I worked hard 
for it. Papa meant for me to spend it for 
skates, I know.” 

Suddenly she stood still at the corner. 
hasn’t any papa or mamma or friends. 
shall have a new Bible.” 

Ada’s better self had won. Lest the tempta- 
tion should again prove too great, she ran past 
the store where the skates were hanging in the 
window, and never stopped till she was safe 
inside the bookstore. 

Maud was wild with delight when she wan- 
dered home after dark that night and found in 
the neat little package a pretty new Bible. 

The following Sabbath she was early in the 
class at Sunday School, and she became a regu- 
lar attendant. Very soon she began to be 
more tidy in her dress, less rude in her manner, 
and altogether a changed girl. 

Ada struggled hard to keep back the tears 
when she buckled on her old skates; but she re- 
membered the smile on the pastor’s face as he 
shook hands with her and said, “I know all 
about it,’’ and felt she had her reward. 

The next summer Maud’s aunt, who: lived in 
the South, hearing of her little niece’s misfortune, 
sent for her to come to live with her. 

Upon the morning of her departure she bade 
Ada an affectionate farewell, saying in parting, 
“ Ada, you are the only friend I ever had, and 
but for you I should have been bad—wicked, 
if you hadn’t been good to me.” 

A few weeks later Ada received from Maud 
a pair of skates andja large, handsome Bible, 
with her name together with the text, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me,” printed on 
the cover. 


“Maud 
She 
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ONLY A SADDLE-BAG. 
BY ANNA E. JACOBS. 


EHNA had just tied a knot in the Bokhara 
saddle-bag she was so soon to finish. 
Her fingers had worked rapidly: it was 
getting late, almost time for the sun to set, and 
the bag was to be taken away the next week 
by her husband, who was going into a far coun-~ 
try to distribute Bibles to those who had none. 
Only once had Sehna risen from her work, 
and then it was to get herself a morsel of food 
from the other tent and to feed the herd of goats 


and sheep in the yard, from whose hair she wove — 
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the saddle-bag, stretched on the small wooden 
- frame before which she sat. 
__ **How sheeny it is!’ she said to herself. ‘‘T 
know Hamadan will like it when he comes home 
to-night after his long trip over the plains. I 

will show it to him, and the mate to it, too, 
\ which I have kept carefully hidden, so as to 
)surprise him.” 

Sehna sang softly to herself as she worked 
and knotted the threads in and out. Intricate 
knots they were too, woven in a wonderful 

_ design, but with all her deftness she could only 
weave three knots in sixty seconds of time. 

Sehna stooped suddenly to the right, and 
picked up a pile of wool in old blues and reds. 
How strong and lasting the colors would be 
for had she not dyed the wools herself, from the 
wild berries and leaves and roots growing on the 
hillside near by? 

Among the wools was a skein of a peculiar 
pink shade. The coloring matter for that had 
been ‘brought by her husband from a distant 
Persian town, and greatly did she prize it, nor 
would she have used it for another purpose than 
for the saddle-bags which were to hold the Bibles 
she loved so well. 

Hour by hour grew the palm-leaf design of the 
Bokhara pattern, to which was added a crab 
design as an outside border for the saddle-bags 
which so soon would be swinging over the back 
of her husband’s camel. 

The saddle-bag was wonderfully straight and 
unusually long, and the colors of great softness 
of tone, not to be found in the rugs made away 
from Persia. 

“‘Hark! what was that?” 

‘Ah, my Sehna, what do I find you working 
upon so skilfully?” said Hamadan, as_ he 
descended from his camel which was kneeling 
in the sand outside the tent. 

“fA saddle-bag to hold the Bibles the mis- 
sionary left here for you to distribute,” replied 
his wife, smiling brightly at him. 

“Tt is indeed a beauty, and just what I need,” 
said Hamadan as he stooped to drink from the 
water-jar near the door of the tent. ‘‘What 
should I do without such a helper? It is you 
who assist, too, with the Bibles more than I; for 
what should I carry them in if it were not for 
these bags you have woven with such care?’’ 

Sehna did not reply, but looked her pleasure 
at her husband’s words as she prepared his even- 
ing meal of fish and unleavened bread. 
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THE MOUSE WHO WOULDN’T BE RE- 
DUCED. 


BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


T was Sunday, and in the large department 
store silence and darkness reigned. The 
chairs seemed looking for some one to be 

seated upon them, and the aisles were surprised 

that they were not trodden. The shades were 
lowered over the immense windows. The doors 
were locked securely. 

Up in the suit department, coats and skirts 
were hung close together upon racks. One 
coat said to another: ‘‘Why, what has hap- 

' pened? I haven’t been taken out of my place 
once to-day, and yesterday hundreds of girls 
tried me on, and I was pulled and jerked and 
dragged and criticised. No one seemed to like 
me very much, for I am not right in the 
shoulders; but they all put me on and asked 
how much I was worth.” ; 

“To-day is Sunday,” said the coat next. 
“‘Tsn’t it nice to have a rest? Oh, I like Sun- 
day. ‘This is my second here since I came from 

i] 


go to sleep. 


the factory. The clerks are disappointed in 


‘me; for people do not like my color, which is 


green. But to-morrow is bargain day, and we 
will both be reduced and put on a table and 
sell quickly.” 

“Dear me!” squeaked a little white mouse 
who had overheard the conversation. ‘‘I won- 
der if I will be reduced to-morrow, too.” 

‘‘My, what are you doing here?” asked a 
coat. ‘‘You don’t belong here in our depart- 
ment. You must have come from the fourth 
floor.” 

“Yes,” answered the little beast, shaking 
his tail from side to side guiltily. ‘‘The man 
who fed me last night was in such a hurry to 
get home that he left the door of my cage un- 
fastened, and so I just slipped out to see the 
world. I don’t think I want to go back if I am 
going to be reduced.” 

‘Why, what a funny color you are!’ ex- 
claimed another little voice, and all the coats 
looked to see a gray mouse talking with the 
white one. 

‘Tt seems to me you are the queer color. 
You are the shade of dust. Are you dirty?” 

‘*T live in the wall,” affirmed the gray mouse. 
‘*Where do you live?” 

“Why, I live in a cage.” 

*‘A cage? Gracious! Then you are a cap- 
tive! You belong to some one, and are bought 
and sold. Why do you ever go back?” 

‘*T have to return to get fed.”’ 

“‘Never! I will show you where they keep 
jelly, h’m!” and he smacked his lips. 

‘How do you get there?” 

‘On week days I have to go through the 
wall, and it is a long journey; but on Sundays 
it is very easy. I just go down the stairway, 
and there is no one anywhere to catch me.”’ 

‘Come on, let’s go!” urged the white mouse, 
excitedly. ‘‘I have never tasted jelly.” 

So the two tiny fellows ran to the big stair- 
way. Patter, patter, patter, they went down 
the stone steps, while their little naked tails 
slapped pat, pat, pat! ‘‘It is dark down here 
in the basement, isn’t it?” quavered the new- 
comer, timidly. ‘‘Are not you afraid of cats?” 

‘“No cats are allowed in the building. Right 
over here on the counter is the jelly. We have 
to climb up. Maybe you will have a hard 
time, because you have always lived in a cage.” 

‘*Pooh, no I won’t!” and up he went. ‘‘ But 
how do you get the jelly out of the glass?” 

“That is easy. Tip over the tumbler and 
smash! And then, delicious, out oozes the 
sweet!” 

‘<Guess you have done this before.” 

‘(Indeed I have. My mother taught me 
long ago. She is dead now. She was caught 
in a trap. Though she crawled out and came 
home, she never recovered from the injury 
You want to look out for traps.” 

‘‘What are they?” 

«¢Small houses with cheese or meat in, which, 
when you step in to bite the delicacy, snap 
down on your head.” 

‘“‘Oh, I am afraid there is one around here. 
Let’s go away. I have had all the jam I can 
eat.” 

“Very well. We will go up to the suit de- 
partment again. It is rather cold. We will 
crawl up into a sleeve of one of the jackets and 
I have done that before. It is 
nice and cosey.” 

Up the stairs the two stole: they were ex- 
ceedingly fat from their feast. Patter, patter, 
patter; pat, pat, pat! They scampered across 
the soft carpet and chose the green coat. Up 
the rack, across the pole, down to the collar 
of the coat, inside, into the sleeve, and to the 
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pouch that hung over the cuff like a miniature 
bag they crept. ‘‘It is smooth and delicious 
in here, isn’t it?’’ purred the white mouse, with 
content. 

“Our nest is lined -with satin,” explained 
the other. 

The two huddled close together and went fast 
to sleep. 

It was many hours later when they awoke, 
and there was a chatter and bustle about. ‘‘Oh, 
it is Monday morning,” wept the white mouse, 
‘“fand I am going to be reduced.” 


“‘Don’t go back to your cage,” advised his 


friend. ‘‘Come and live with me in the wall.” 
‘Thank you. May I?” 
“‘Yes. We must get out of here, though, or 


the suit will be tried on, and we will be found.” 

No sooner had the mouse spoken than they 
experienced a great swaying and jostling. ‘‘Oh, 
my! The suit is being taken down and reduced, 
and we must be careful not to fall out.” 

They were carried a distance, and then flung 
down and covered by a weight of other wraps. 
“‘T wonder if we will ever get out,” moaned the 
gray mouse. Suddenly there was a jerk, and 
the green suit was lifted out of the pile. The 
mice heard the clerk talking to a young lady, 
who wished to buy it. ‘‘Lie close and quiet,’’ 
whispered the gray mouse. 

The hanger was removed from the shoulders, 
and the coat held for the girl to try on. Swiftly 
down through the sleeve came a hand and arm; 
but, lo! it never touched the mice. Straight 
through the lining to the cuff the hand passed, 
and left the nest unmolested. 

The suit was purchased, and it was sent to 
the top of the house to be put in a box and 
shipped. Still the mice lay undiscovered in 
their home. ‘‘Now is our chance,” whispered 
the gray mouse, when he found the garment 
cast aside and lying quiet. ‘‘We will slip out 
and into the wall. Then we can find our way 
home.” 

They crept out, oh, so stealthily, and nobody 
saw them; and the gray mouse took the white 
mouse home, so that he never had to be reduced. 


A PRINCELY GIFT. 


Tuer King of Persia used to say 
Twas no less royal to accept 

Small boons than ’twas to give away 
Whole provinces his sword had swept. 


Once, journeying through his realm he went, 
Splendid with scimitars and glaives, 

With flowing banner, scarlet tent, 
And golden vases borne by slaves. 


And princes with their tribute came, 
With turquoise, webs of purple cloth, 
And horses all but breathing flame, 
Tossing bright manes, and flecked with froth. 


They halt beneath the burning sky, 
Dismounting for the noon’s repose— 

What chance if half the brook were dry? 
They served him fruit in mountain snows. 


Then a poor tribesman of the sands, 
Longing to give, and having nought, 

Scooped up the water in his hands, 
Cuplike, and running swift as thought. 


The spearmen started from their place, 
But the King, lingering on the bank, 
Looked in the dark imploring face— 
And the King smiled, and stooped and drank. 
Harriet Prescorr SporrorD. 
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The pen is a formidable weapon, but a man 
can kill himself with it a great deal more easily 
than he can other people. G. D. PRENTICE. 
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Hipriry Hopriry was a fat, gray toad 

Who lived in a hole by the side of the road. 

A flat, mossy stone made the roof of his house, 
And Hippity sat there as still as a mouse. 


For he heard a step coming, and thought, 
‘*Who’s that? 

It cannot be Betsy, my little friend’s cat 

Who plays with me sometimes, to tease me, I 
know, 

And makes me so glad when she’s ready to go? 


“‘Dearme, whatathumpontheroof! Ideclare, 
Though I am a brave toad, it gives me a scare. 
Tf little Miss Alice, from over the way 

Were here, I’d be safe, for I know she would say: 


“««Be careful, be careful, for under that stone, 

My Hippity Hoppity’s living alone. 

He catches black spiders that frighten me so, 

And the slugs and the bugs that eat roses, you 
know.” 


And just as he thought it, a little voice said, 
‘“‘Why, where is my toady? I hope he’s not 
dead. 


‘*Come, Hippity Hoppity, here is your treat, 

The nice crumbs of bread that I bring you to 
eat.” 

And Hippity Hoppity crept from his door, 

Ate up every crumb, and winked for some more. 


But Alice said, ‘‘No, dear; for you’ll get so fat 

You'll not hunt for bad bugs, nor play with my 
cat.” 

And she tickled his back with the stem of a weed. 

And Hippity giggled—I think so, indeed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW NEEDLES ARE MADE. 
BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


EEDLES are of great importance. We 

\ would hardly know what to do with- 

out them. 

Needle-making is an important branch of 
industrial art. These are made of metal, bone, 
ivory, and wood. 

The ones I will tell you about are made of 
steel. The bars are not much thicker than a 
good-sized bristle. They can be made round, 
pointed at one end, and pierced at the other 
end with an oval hole, all at one time. The 
sides are made round to prevent rubbing on the 
thread. 

The needles are sold for less than twenty-five 
cents per hundred. 

The first operation after the wire is selected 
and its thickness gauged is to cut it into eight 
lengths. This is done by winding it into a coil 
of sixteen feet in circumference, then cutting 
it into halves with big shears. 

There are one hundred pieces in each coil 
when cut. These one hundred wires are cut 
again into the right lengths for two needles. 
A man can easily cut enough for 1,000,000 
needles in a day of twelve hours. 

The pieces cut from a coil are put in bundles 
of 6,000 and placed in two iron rings, then 
softened by fire and laid on an iron bench or 
plate, and pressed with a small curved bar 


‘ 
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in two or three positions. By this process they 
are made straight. 

They are then sent to the grinder, who sits 
in front of a grindstone upon a seat that is hol- 
low, and forms an air-shaft opening toward the 
stone. A blast of air is forced through when the 
wheel is in motion. This carries all particles of 
dust and stone away from the grinder and 
needles. Then comes the impressing machine. 
Holes are punched, the wire is broken at the 
cross-cuts, and makes two rough-needles. They 
are threaded on thin wire, held in a vise and 
filed, after that they are oil-tempered, weighed, 


‘ scoured, and drilled. 


Thus the needle appears ready for use. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


‘“‘Happy New Yrar” to each and all. Let 
us be grateful and glad for homes, friends, and 
country. The Editor cannot refrain from 
breaking forth into verse: 


From out the prairie’s boundless wealth 
Lo! wondrous harvests spring; 

In mine and mill, through vale on hill, 
The happy workmen sing. 


The wild waste waters, white with sail, 
Proclaim from shore to shore 

The message of a brotherhood, 
That widens more and more. 


We seek no gain of pride and power 
Beyond the sounding sea; 

We love the Pilgrim land that holds 
A people strong and free. 


Upon these strands the exile stands, 
Here comes the noble soul - 

Whose heart aflame with manly zeal 
Makes human rights his goal. 


O Thou who rulest all things well 
Preserve our laws and life; 

Protect our country, gulf to lake, 
From devastating strife. 


Flash forth upon the struggling host 
The vision seen of old: 

The hope of grander glories yet 
Than ever bard has told. 


Unite us in the work of man 
To lift his fellow-kind; 

In ties of Union, deep and true, 
Our growing Statehood bind. 


On home and mart, on field and fell, 
Thy blessing we implore; 

While joyous hearts in thankful strains 
Their grateful homage pour. 


BOOK TABLE. 


My Lapy’s Point or View. Clad in delicate 
and tasteful covers, with design in gold, this large- 
paged book, by A. J. lorio, offers great resources 
to a girl who wishes to record the chief facts and 
events in her life after the significant début,—spa- 
cious opportunities, large enough for her to write 
descriptions of breakfasts, luncheons, teas, mu- 
sicales, automobile parties, and all the many en- 
grossments which now fill the social world. Such 
a record becomes valuable as time throws round 
it the charm of receding associations. The author 
has given an ingenious variety of embellishing 
borders for each page. (H. M. Caldwell Company, 
212 Summer Street, Boston. Price, $2.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 12, 9, 10, is what every boatman must know 
how to do. 

My 6, 5, 4, a food. 

My 8, 3, 5, 7, adds to the beauty of a tree. 

My 2, 9, 1, the reverse of cold. : 

My 4, 11, 8, 1, is to reduce to a liquid. 

Mv 7, 3, 5, 12, an unpleasant feeling. 

My 1, 12, 11, 5, 1, is an enjoyment. 

My whole is botanically a great favorite, and 
historically ranks high in New England. 


G. F, 8. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 


I am to suspend. Change my head, and I am — 
what the choir did thismorning. Change it again, — 
and I am the noise made by a gun. Again, and I 
am what the bells did in the steeple. Again, and I 
am a company of workmen. Again, and lam a 
pointed tooth. Again, and I am extreme pain. 

I am to prepare food for the table. Change my 
head, andI am a volume toread or writein. Again, — 
and lama fastener ona garment. Again,andI am 
to use the eyes. Again, and I am a quiet corner. 
Again, and I am a large bird. 

Iam a small valley. Change my head, and I am > 
in thesteeple. Again, andI tumbled down. Again, 
and I am to part with for money. ee 


AUTHORS’ 
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A pomsstic worker. [ 

A slang expression, q 

A young domestic animal. — a 

One who is more than a sandy shore. { 

A common domestic animal, and what it cannot | 
do. A 

A girl’s name, and a male relation. | 

4 

5 
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NAMES. 


Each human hair in time, ’tis said, 
Will turn to him, though he be dead. — 1 


Put an edible grain ’twixt an ant and a B 
And a much-loved poet you'll speedily see. 
From P.C. 


MONEY PUZZLE. 


A hundred years. Not lo 
Suitable. Despatched. Be- 


A SMALL coin. 
ago. A perfume. 
ginning to exist. 


CONUNDRUM. 


Waar two letters of the alphabet are alwa 
found in opposite hemispheres? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


Enigma VIII.—Every Other Sunday. 

CHarapn.—<Elegy. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—Meat, team. Name, mean 
Sleep, peels. Rood, door. Keel, leek. Least, 
steal. Late, tale. 

A Rippitz.—The number 8 
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